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A SHORT HISTORY OF 

Elementary Education in England. 

CHAPTER I. 

EDUCATION is in the air. It was not always so. 
By the guidance of that Unseen Hand which, 
after all, shapes the affairs of men "rough-hew 
them as we will," the time has arrived when it is 
not the form of government, or the rights of suc- 
cession, but the methods of education which must 
agitate the minds of Englishmen, until some solu- 
tion, possessing the elements of permanency, has 
been devised. 

That this solution may be the more easily arrived 
at it becomes of first-rate importance for those by 
whose suffrages the question of elementary educa- 
tion is to be ultimately decided to have a clear 
conception, not merely of the immediate point at 
issue in an approaching election, but also of the 
previous history of the movemeat ^Vc^ris^ V^s» <a^ 
minated in the Act of 1903* 
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For tb»s reason I shall endeavour, within the 
small cotnpa ss of three chapters, to make an outline 
sketch of elementary education in England as far 

teria 1 at my disposal will allow. 
^ The whole subject divides itself into three sec- 



ine w*» - .jg^ 

TFrom r early times to 1807. 
l'¥rotniZ°7toiS 7 o. 



o From ---# - 

3 From i87? to 1902. 

We will consider these periods in order. 

|# from Early Times to 1807. 

Tn this period there is but scanty information to 
hand This is due to the fact that "the last two 
centuries include all the efforts on any 
Early Times. c0 nsiderable scale that have been made 
for oooular education in England," and also that 
until as late as 1846 there was no national recogni- 
tion of the necessity of public education. 

In the present very imperfectly diffused state 
of knowledge on the subject one not infrequently 
hears the assertion made that previous to the year 
181 1 the Church "resisted the education of the 

oole" yet it is a fact that the further back 
; e g # i n our national history the more evident 
does it become that the only efforts put forth for 
any education whatsoever were those put forth by 

At the dawn of our national history the only 
teaching places were the monasteries. Within 
their walls, under the guidance of monks, we find 

e children Of barons or knights learning side by 
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side with the children of poorer estate the elements 
of reading and writing. This was elementary edu- 
cation, from which only a few children 
passed on to higher branches of study. MooSeriei 
We can see within the cloisters a vener- 
able Bede or a Wilfrid teaching a class of boys 
to spell out the words of the gospel, or to write 
with difficulty a few simple sentences. As years 
roll by, and centuries pass along, monasteries are 
dotted about all over the land, and beside each a 
school is built wherein all who come are welcomed 
and taught, without a fee, such knowledge as the 
monks possess and as the scholars can assimilate. 

The great — nay, the only — educating body in 
England in these earlier days was the Church, 
and the only teachers those who be- Th ch h ' 
longed to her ranks. As the organi- e urc ' 
zation of the Church developed, education grew, 
until it came to be a recognized and inseparable 
part of the Church's work. Thus, in the seventh 
century, under one Hadrian, a great friend of 
Theodore, Archbishop of Canterbury, there was 
established the first high school or university for 
instruction of the youth in general knowledge, 
and more particularly in the higher branches of 
education. Nor was it long before the success 
of this teaching venture led to the establishment 
of a similar and even more successful school at 
York. 

These efforts produced an extension of higher 
education among the children of the wealthier 
classes, but little was done for the poorer children. 
Then there settled down uij>ot\. 'Ejuro^e. S&& ^^ 
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darkness of the Middle Ages, during which it was 
still the illustrious monasteries which kept alive 
the torch of learning which might 
Age* otherwise h ave entirely expired. Un- 
fortunately, though not unnaturally, 
in many monasteries much of the time which 
might have been spent upon the study of classical 
literature was devoted to the production of 
elaborate missals and psalters. Still, it is in the 
records of Church life that we have to rummage 
for information on elementary education. Stow 
tells us, in his "Survey of London," that in 1140 
there were three principal schools in the city, 
in the time of King Stephen, belonging to the 
three principal Churches. Tflere is also a record 
of a petition addressed to Henry VI. and the Par- 
liament from "the parsons of Great Allhallows, St. 
Andrew's, Holborn, St. Peter's, Cornhill, and St. 
Mary's, Colechurch," requesting the establishment 
in their parishes of schools for the people. The 
fact that these clergy had their petition granted 
led to a certain development and extension of 
general educational work on the part of the Church. 
It was, curiously enough, amid the deterioration 
of the middle ages that the work of edttcation grew. 
During the 300 years preceding the sixteenth 
century no fewer than twelve colleges at Oxford 
and Cambridge were founded by Bishops and 
Archbishops. In the fourteenth century William 
of Wykehim, Bishop of Winchester, founded the 
great public school of St. Mary, Winton, at 
Winchester. His lead was followed by the estab- 
lishment qf numerous schools throughout the 
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Kingdom. These were not, of course, what we 
understand by elementary schools, but their 
growth and establishment must be recorded, as 
they led the way to a wider diffusion of general 
knowledge, and so were the precursors of a later 
system, in that they helped the growth of educa- 
tion and a fuller recognition of educational re- 
sponsibility involved in the "Duty towards my 
neighbour." 

Then there came the Dissolution of the Mona- 
steries. In the great upheaval of society caused 
by the wholesale destruction of the 
monasteries the work of systematic . The <*?•?* 
education which centred round them Monasteries! 
received a rude interruption, from 
which recovery was slow. The destruction instead 
of the reformation of the monasteries, or of their 
conversion to some great national use, or their 
maintenance as educational centres, struck a blow 
of the severest character at national education. 
The important foundations established upon the 
wreck of the monastic system were not available 
for the sons of the artisan and labouring classes, 
so that it may be truly said that the children 
of the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries were at 
gieat disadvantage as compared with the children 
of the two previous centuries, and were practically 
neglected until after the Restoration. 

One of the greatest modern historians, speaking 
of this period, says — 

" One of the most momentous consequences of the 
revolution [i.e. the suppression of the monasteries^, 
tyjt oqe whicji it is difficult \.o ^swsNaax^^w*' 5 ** 
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effect upon education. By most of the religious 
corporations throughout the country, schools were 
maintained, in which, while the children of the rich 
might find a ready and accessible training, the 
children of the poor were never forgotten. Instruct 
tion was given gratuitously in these seminaries in 
singing, reading, and writing, and perhaps in some 
of the more advanced arts of the age ; and the 
generosity with which they were conducted seem9 
to have, warranted the name by which they were 
generally known, the name of Free Schools. Cole, in 
his book entitled ' Henry's Scheme of Bishopricks/ 
says, 'The popular schools appear to have been 
termed Free Schools. At these various degrees 
of instruction were afforded. A Free School for 
the benefit of the surrounding neighbourhood wa9 
attached to almost every corporation.' 

"The loss of the monastic schools, while they 
diffused perhaps but an humble learning, was most 
serious in itself; but it was rendered more serious 
by reason of the change of which it was partly the 
symptom, partly the cause. If every class of the 
community had suffered equally from the loss of 
these schools, the calamity would have been lessened. 
The calamity fell most heavily upon the poor. Up 
to this time, as I believe, the educated class was 
recruited chiefly from the independent poor, the 
yeomen, the small tenants. Many even of the 
great clerks of the age, from Wolsey to Latimer, 
were the sons of poor men. The Universities were 
crowded with poor scholars. But after this great 
revolution the Universities were graced more and 
more by the residence of the higher classes, who 
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were found at times not reluctant to occupy the 
scholarships and exhibitions which might have 
maintained their more necessitous rivals. 

•'The poor had less chance of education after 
the Reformation than they had before it. The 
burden of educating them was, by the loss of the 
monastic system, flung entirely upon the Church. 
Voluntary schools, the gradual and painful crea- 
tions of the piety of sons of the Church, have 
spread themselves over the face of the country. 
They have been maintained and directed from 
generation to generation by the efforts of thou- 
sands of unpretending and unrequited incumbents, 
and still remain the chief dependence of the 
nation, even amid the educational experiments 
of the present age." ("Dixon's History of the 
Church of England," vol. ii. pp. 226-228.) 

To make any record of educational work during 
the succeeding years, we have just to string together 
isolated instances of individual effort, 
until we come to the foundation of those ^^j^* 
religious educating societies which were 
the means of eventually convincing Parliament of 
the necessity for some scheme of national educa- 
tion. It is a noteworthy fact that all educational 
effort until the nineteenth century is connected 
with religion, thus showing the intimate relation- 
ship of the two — a relationship so intimate from 
the very beginning of our national history that 
one can hardly be surprised if the putting asunder 
by man of what God has evidently joined together 
is accompanied with much pain, and difficulty-* ax\A 
disaster. 
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Collecting instances, we find that in 1663 a 
scheme was worked by one John Needham, whereby 
the children should be taught once a week by 
the parish clerks, under the superin- 
Instances. t en( j ence f the clergy. From a letter 
in the Times, February, 1897, one learns that in the 
early part of the seventeenth century 419 licences 
were granted to schoolmasters during the thirty- 
five years ending 1614, such schoolmasters be- 
longing, of course, to parochial schools — that is 
to say, to schools in connection with the parish 
churches. The diocese of Canterbury seems to 
have been very fortunate in this respect, almost 
every parish possessing a school. 

Perhaps one result of the educational activity 
of the Church in Kent was the passing, in 1616, 
of an Act in Council, which directed the Bishops 
to make inquiry, and to provide, as far as they 
could, for maintenance of schools in their respective 
dioceses. This Act was followed by another in 1 63 3, 
which provided certain facilities for the establish- 
ment of parish schools under the direction of the 
parish priest. This was in the reign of James I. 

Other instances that come under notice are the 
foundation of a school at Chigwell, in 1629, where 
the children were to learn "to read, write, and 
cypher, and other accomplishments;" Hampen's 
school, 1526, in which three pennies a year were 
paid for " drink and brutal sports ; " and Richard 
Pate's school, 1586. 

In 1554 we find a petition sent to the Bishops 
by the clergy of the Lower House of Convocation, 
reguesting that the promise made, in the statute 
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of Edward VI. for the suppression of colleges and 
charities, by which part of the money was to be 
devoted to the erection of schools and hospitals, 
be carried out. How far this request was complied 
with, it is not easy to discover. The King Edward 
Schools throughout the country was one result. 
. A very important move was, however, made in 
the year 1670, when the Rev. T. Gouge, Rector of 
St Sepulchre's, London, established a society for 
tjie purpose of supplying books, and planting 
parochial schools in the Principality of Wales. 
This movement had a very wide and beneficial 
effect, and was warmly supported by Archbishop 
Tenison, the founder of the well-known Tenison 
School in London. In 1674 the Society for the 
Education of the Poor in Wales was founded, with 
the names of Tillotson, Stillingfleet, Patrick, and 
Fowler, all of whom subsequently became bishops, 
among its first list of promoters. 

A few years later there comes the establishment 
of Charity Schools, in 1685, started, in most cases, 
by the minister of the parish, who circulated 
appeals begging for support in establishing schools 
for the poor in order to aid in the work of checking 
"profaneness and debauchery." 
, These, and other efforts which I have not space 
to enumerate, culminated in 1698 in the foundation 
of a magnificent society, which marks 
the earliest organized attempt on a s jFrf k 
large scale " to lessen the ignorance in 
which the great bulk of the people were plunged." 
This society, better known by its initials than by 
its full name, is still with us, catt^vw% ^\\s ^^- 
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work — the S.P.C.K., the Society for the Promotion 
of Christian Knowledge. 

It is well to remember that the foundation of 
this society was the result of a great religious 
revival in the reign of William III. (1689-1703), 
and that the first systematized attempts to bring 
education within the reach of all who might desire 
it were the outcome, not of politics or philosophy, 
but of the religious convictions of a few who, 
deeply impressed by the debauchery and wicked- 
ness of the times, felt that the only remedy was 
the removal of that " barbarous ignorance among 
the common people," which proceeded from " the 
want of due care in the education of the youth." 

The first efforts of this society were confined to 
London and the neighbourhood, but soon spread 
beyond such narrow limits. The conception upon 
which the founders of the society worked was that, 
by instruction in reading, writing, and the Church 
Catechism, the youth of the country "might be 
universally well principled, and the growing gene- 
ration make a conscience of fearing God." 

With the establishment of the S.P.C.K., marking 
as it does the initiation of combined educational 
effort, we arrive at the time when a somewhat con- 
nected history of elementary education is possible. 
We cannot, moreover, fail to notice two very im- 
portant points: (1) the close connection of education 
and religion, and (2) the aloofness of Parliament 
The fact is that all educational work was regarded 
as a matter for individual effort, and not of national 
or State concern. Consequently those religious 
bodies, which mostclearly saw that truest reformation 
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lay through education based on i. religion, are 
found to be the most zealous in putting forth 
the educational effort, and in producing that in- 
fluence which at last roused the nation to a sense 
of its great responsibility, and forced Parliament 
to take up the whole question of national 
education. 

The Charity Schools started, as we have seen, 
by Church people, for the education and moral 
betterment . of poor children, were taken over, 
early in the reign of William III., by the S.P.C.K. 
Within twenty years 1500 additional schools were 
built, a number which by 1741 had increased to 
nearly 2000. 

No record of education in England would indeed 
be at all trustworthy, which did not devote some 
space to the great Evangelical revival 
of the closing years of the eighteenth E ' n \ cal 
century and the opening years of the \evrod. 
nineteenth. For it was the impetus 
given by this movement which started that interest 
in the education of the poor of which our present 
national system is the outcome. It was then 
that the London Missionary Society, the Church 
Missionary Society, followed by the British and 
Foreign Bible Society, the Religious Tract Society, 
as well as many other societies, having as their 
object, the improvement of religious, social, and 
intellectual life, sprang into existence. The 
improvement in education, and the extension 
of knowledge, which mark the eighteenth century, 
will thus be seen to be largely due to the 
efforts of religious people, who -^^x^ g&K£& \a&s\ 
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action by the Evangelical revival. " It is a remark* 
able fact," says Mr. Lecky, "that during the whole 
of the eighteenth century the task of educating the 
English poor, as far as it was undertaken at all, 
was left to the different denominations, and to the 
benevolence of individuals and voluntary associa- 
tions, without the smallest assistance from the 
Government." And he further adds that "for 
more than sixty years after the death of Queen 
Anne, the history of education in England is 
almost a blank." Anne died in 17 14. 

It is, however, possible to do a little towards 
filling in the blank. 

There was, to begin with, the work of the S.P.C.K , 
and the encouragement given by that society to- 
wards the establishment of schools 
F Ara?to en throu g hout the country. There was 
George III. the hearty response of the clergy to 
their leaders, and the willingness with 
which they set to work to teach the children in 
their parishes, reading, writing, and arithmetic. 
There was the collection of money in churches 
and chapels to assist the maintenance of Charity 
schools. There was an increasing benevolence on 
the part of the wealthy to help in the erection of 
schools. There was the appointment in 1701, by 
the S.P.C.K., of a Mr. Coghan as the first inspector 
of schools ! By the year 1704 that gentleman had 
fifty-four Charity Schools under inspection in and 
about London alone. 

Then there was a remarkable system of "circu- 
lating schools," started in 1730 by the Rev. Griffith 
Jones, Rector of Llandowror, in South Wales. His 
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plan was rather one of "circulating schoolmasters" 
than "circulating schools," for he arranged for the 
appointment of a few schoolmasters to visit in 
rotation a number of schools, so that every parish 
thus supplied, could have the services of a master 
for at least some months in the year. The experi- 
ment could, of course, be only of a temporary 
nature, but it is calculated that over 150,000 
children received some sort of education in this 
way. 

We have now to make a somewhat big jump 
from 1730 to 1784, the next important date in this 
history. During the interval there is not, indeed, 
much to record; but it is evident, from the ad- 
vancing ideas on the subject of education at the 
end of the century, that religious people had not 
been idle, but had done what they could to instruct 
the rising generation. Throughout the reigns of 
the first two Georges, both schoolmasters and 
clergy were regarded with suspicion and distrust 
because of the undoubted Jacobean tendencies 
which many of them displayed. The schools were 
even regarded as "nurseries of sedition and re- 
bellion/' Consequently the work of education was 
not a little retarded, and though both the Bishops 
and the societies were perfectly loyal, the attitude, 
or supposed attitude, of clergy and masters alike, 
proved a real stumbling block in the progress of 
erecting schools. 

With the accession, however, of George III. 
(1760) the educational outlook bright- G m 
ened considerably, for the Hanoverian George 
dynasty was now firmly planted xk^ci ^aa. ^fc&xM*R% 
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and all fear of a Jacobean rising was over. But, 
for a considerable time, little actual progress was 
made. The year 178 1 is a memorable one. It 
was in that year that Mr. Stock, Vicar of Hoth- 
bury, persuaded Robert Raikes to lend his power- 
ful advocacy to a scheme for the promotion of 
Sunday Schools. The idea took on 

,^5£o£ at once. Churchmen and Dissenters 

alike* were infected by the charm of 

the new movement, and in 1803 there were no less 

than 7125 Sunday Schools, with 88,860 teachers, 

and 844,728 scholars. 

The little stream of education was now gathering 
force, and a great step forward was made when 
the Bishop of Durham (Dr. Shute Barrington) 
actually obtained an Act of Parliament to enable 
him to establish schools for the poor in the County 
Palatine of Durham. This was followed by an Act 
compelling children employed in mills and factories 
to attend school during the first four years of their 
apprenticeship, and also to go to a place of worship 
on Sundays. 

It is a somewhat difficult task to discover what 
the day schools at this time were like, but Lord 
Shuttleworth has very properly pointed out that 
the day schools, to a great extent, followed in 
the wake of the Sunday schools, and, conse- 
quently, it is not surprising to find that many 
of the former should at first comprise only such 
instruction as enabled the scholar to read the 
Holy Scriptures. 

Meanwhile, in so distant a part of the British 
dominions as the Presidency of Madras, a system 
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had been started which was destined to play a 
very large and important part in the 
future of elementary education in Eng- teachers 
land. The monitorial system was first 
employed by an Indian chaplain named Bell, who 
subsequently became Rector of Swan- 
age, in Dorsetshire. The success of the Dr - ** eU 
system led him to publish an account Lancaster, 
of it 1797, and it was warmly taken up 
by a Nonconformist, named Joseph Lancaster, to 
whom must be given the credit of introducing it 
into England. 

The appearance of the names of Bell and Lan- 
caster marks an epoch in the history of elementary 
education in England. It was through the mis- 
placed energy of the latter that the first undenomi- 
national school, a thing unheard of before, was 
built in 1800. 

At first the Archbishop of Canterbury and 
other \prominent Churchmen favoured Lancaster's 
scheme, and throughout they thoroughly 
approved of the monitorial system. ^JLj* 6 ** 
When, however, it was understood that 
his plan excluded all religious instruction save only 
the reading of the Bible, they turned to the origi- 
nator of the system, and determined with his assist- 
ance to start the monitorial system in all parish and 
charity schools. A strong dissension soon sprung 
up between the advocates of the rival systems, and 
as a result the British and Foreign Schools Society 
was started in 1808 for furthering Lancaster's 
undenominational ism, and, three years latex ^"^aa. 
National Society was founds ic* ^wbk*&»^» ****• 
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education of the poor in accordance with the teach- 
ing of the National Church. 

This new society was founded by the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury, and the leading members 
of the SP.C.K., to take over the work carried 
on by the last-named society for more than 
a hundred years previously. It was held that 
the time had come for a society to be formed 
which could give exclusive attention to this one 
branch of Church work. So the S.P.C.K. handed 
over to the National Society this department, 
though it did not cease to help forward education 
by grants of books, and in special instances of 
money. 

But between the initiation of the monitorial 

system and the formation of the British and Foreign 

Schools Society, an abortive attempt 

BUL was made in the y ear l8 °7 to P ass a 
1 Bill for the erection of a school in 

every parish out of the rates on land. In the 
education controversy of to-day a great deal of 
capital is being made by those who wish to belittle 
the educational work of the Church from the fact 
that this, Mr. Whitbread's Bill, was opposed by 
Churchmen, including the Archbishop of Canter- 
bury, and was rejected by the House of Lords. 
We must briefly look into the matter. The Bill 
proposed the almost immediate erection of schools 
in every parish. Enough has been already said 
with regard to popular opinion at this time upon 
the subject of education, to shew that excellent as 
has Mr. Whitbread's conception, he was too far in 
advance of the times to expect to catty ttaoufjx 
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such a measure, especially when there was no 
machinery in existence for working it in the 
country. The Bill was undoubtedly the direct 
result of the controversy raging between the ad- 
herents of Bell and Lancaster. Apart from the 
fact that it was hurriedly drawn up, there were 
two facts which made its passage impossible: 
(i) it quite ignored the fact that no provision 
existed for the training of teachers, and that it 
was an impossibility by a mere Act of Parliament 
to call into being within the space of one year 
an army of from 8000 to 10,000 teachers, as the 
conditions of the Bill would necessitate ; (2) its 
undenominational character was clearly in oppo- 
sition to the spirit of the age. As we have 
already demonstrated, the interest that was being 
stirred up in elementary education was the re- 
sult of a widespread religious revival, and it 
was hardly to be expected that people borne 
along by such a movement would tolerate read- 
ing, writing, and arithmetic, as the basis of a 
moral reformation. Wilberforce, the great philan- 
thropist, and Sturges Bourne, the great social 
reformer, united in opposing the Bill, and when 
it was introduced into the House, only forty-five 
members attended to discuss it. Then, rendered 
useless by an amendment which made all its 
clauses optional, it was passed on to the Upper 
House, only, as would be expected, to be rejected 
without a division. 

The introduction, however, of even so inadequate 
a measure marks an important epoch, and the mere 
fact that the suggestion of rate aid «rcSA\«. ^"^ 
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at all is an indication of what would eventually 
follow, when, with a population increased beyond 
all anticipation, both legislature and people would 
wake up to the necessity of a national system of 
education. 
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CHAPTER II. 

The second period into which we have divided 
the history is marked off, on the one hand, by 
rejected Bill of Mr. Whitbread in 1807, 
and on the other by the accepted Bill of I807 x * 7a 
Mr. Forster in 1870. The figures in the date are 
the same, but how much is involved in the trans- 
position of one of them ! At the commencement 
of this period the establishment of the two great 
societies already referred to marks the time when 
the work of elementary education begins to focus, 
and it becomes possible to follow the continuous 
stream of its history. 

The record of the National Society in its work 
for education is so remarkable, and so much more 
potent than that of any other society, 
that we shall have to make constant ™j£k£ nal 
reference to it. Born in 18 ji, by the 
time it was four years old it had built 65 schools 
at a cost of over £100,000, and had greatly 
stimulated the interest of the landed gentry in 
the education of the poor upon their estates and 
elsewhere. By the year 181 5 there were in con- 
nection with it 570 schools, 522 trained masters 
and mistresses, and over 100,000 children. Surely 
a startling record ! But the wotk \JcsaX \»j \*5ss» 
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the educators of the country, ere the Bill of 1870 
could be reached, was indeed full of difficulty, and 
needed the utmost zeal and resolve. It must be 
remembered as we enter this period (1 807-1870) 
that the preceding century just closed had been 
the era of the great industrial revolution. Slowly 
the European war was drawing to a close, and Eng- 
land was rising through stress and strife from the 
position of a second-rate power to the very first 
place among nations. An enormous wealth was 
pouring into her shores, huge cities were growing 
up, agriculture was fast giving way to manufacture, 
and population increasing by leaps and bounds. 
In the midst of all this, statesmen were preoccupied 
with foreign affairs, the people felt keenly the 
heavy burden of war-taxes, the Church could not 
multiply her organizations with sufficient rapidity 
to cope with the spiritual demands made upon her, 
and it soon became quite impossible for voluntary 
effort to keep pace with the growth of population. 

At length the cry of the children entered into 

the ears of Parliament, and Mr. (afterwards Lord) 

Brougham moved the appointment of a 

tary faction. committee to inquire into the state of 

education. There was, however, no 

real interest in the House upon the question, save 

that a few philanthopists, headed by Brougham, 

seemed to see in secular education a remedy for 

the social ills of the time, and that a section of 

politicians were ready to discuss the question from 

a dread lest the Church might obtain some undue 

political influence by means of her schools. 

The report of the committee, presented in 181 8, 
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was very complimentary to the voluntary efforts that 
had been made, especially those of the clergy of the 
Church of England, who are described as acting " with 
an honest zeal in the cause of universal education 
worthy of the pastors of the people, and the teachers 
of that gospel which was preached to the poor ? " 

One result of the report was that in 1820 
Brougham brought in a Bill for the promotion of • 
the education of poor children, in which he pro- 
posed the establishment of parish schools every- 
where ; the assistance of the education of the 
poorest children from the rates and the rights of 
veto by the parish clergyman upon the appoint- 
ment of the schoolmaster. These conditions did 
not suit the adherents of" the Lancaster party, and 
unfortunately the Bill had to be dropped, to use 
Brougham's own words, owing to the opposition, 
" of his worthy and esteemed friends the Dissenters." 
The loss of this measure was a severe blow to the 
progress of Parliamentary interest in education, 
and the question was entirely shelved until 1833. 

Meanwhile, in the country, the two societies were 
pushing along, but with different energy. By 1833 
returns made to Parliament show that 
out of 1,276,000 children at school C p%g^ d 
57,800 only went to Dissenting estab- 
lishments, and that during the fifteen years since 
1828 the Church had supplied 643,000 places for * 
her scholars. These returns encouraged the 
Radical member for Sheffield to bring in a Bill for 
compulsory education, which was rejected, but had 
the effect of helping to persuade the Governmeat 
to make a grant of ^20,CK>Dto^^x^^Oc^Ow\i\^^>^^ 
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After considerable discussion the grant was divided 
equally between the National Society and the 
British Society, that is to say, between Church and 
Undenominationalism, and was so continued until 
the year 1839. It is worth noticing that at the 
time the grant was made the British and Foreign 
School Society had built 160 schools, and the 
National Society 690. 

This grant is a noticeable step in the history of 
elementary education, for when, six years later, it 
was increased to £30,000, the Government decided 
to distribute it by means of a Goverment Depart- 
ment instead of through the societies. The 
Department, opened in 1839, is the parent of our 
present Board of Education, whose President holds 
Cabinet rank. But we are getting on too fast. 

After a few years it dawned upon Parliament 

that it was of small gain to build schools unless 

, . teachers were provided for them. Ac- 

Coltercs. cordtogty* in l8 35> ^ voted a sum of 
£10,000 towards the erection of Train- 
ing Colleges. As with the grant for building 
schools, half of this sum was given to the Church, 
half to Dissent, and with an even start the two 
religious societies were sent on their work of train- 
ing teachers. How each devoted its energies to 
education the sequel will show. 

We arrive now at the work of two men second 

only in importance to Bell and Lan- 

Dr - ^?y caster. To Kay and Tufnell the cause 

Tufhell." °f elementary education owes indeed 

a large debt, but as we acknowledge 

this, it will not be fair to omit any mention of 
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the further debt which we owe to the efforts of 
educationists in Scotland. Here, the horror pro- 
duced in the minds of religious people at the awful 
depravity among the young, disclosed by the riots 
of 1802, led the ministers of the Established Church 
to open the Edinburgh Sessional School. This 
school performed a great work, and stands high 
in the annals of elementary education. It served 
as a model for schools in England, and when Dr. 
Kay wanted an exceptional man to be the first 
master of the important school at Norwood, it was 
to Edinburgh he turned, and from the old pupils 
at the Sessional Schools he brought Mr. Wilson, 
who afterwards became Vicar of Tottenham and 
Prebendary of St Paul's. 

It is impossible in a short outline history such 
as this to devote adequate space to the work and 
influence of such a giant among educationists as 
Dr. Kay. He was a man who devoted his life to 
the problem of the education of the poor. A Poor 
Law Inspector, as well as a doctor, tie used to the 
best of his ability those unique opportunities that 
fell to his lot of discovering the true condition 
of the lower classes. Associated with him was 
Mr. Tufnell, and to the efforts of these two men 
the whole cause of elementary education and the 
improvement of the condition of the poor owes a 
deep and lasting obligation. 

In 1839 Dr. Kay became the first Permanent 
Secretary of the new Education Department. It 
was he who worked so splendidly the school at 
Norwood, and in 1840 founded a normal school at 
Battersca, which he superintended Y&rc&€& Vs* ^ 
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time, and which afterwards became St. Johr^, 
Training College. Towards the expenses of tf^ ^ 
school the Government contributed £1000, b-^ 
even with this assistance it was found difficult ^^ 
maintain it, for it was run on undenomination^/ 
lines, and Nonconformist support was small. In 
1844 it was taken over by the National Society. 

It was in the same year that Dr. Kay became 

Secretary that we first hear of night schools being 

publicly advocated and established. 

Schools. ^ ie Pi° neer °f the movement was 
Bishop Hinds of Norwich, who was 
warmly supported by the Bishop of Bath and 
Wells, of whom one of the reports to the Royal 
Commission of 186 1, said : " At Wells I found the 
Bishop himself teaching a class of navvies to read 
and cypher." It would be well before passing on 
to record what Lord Stanley, as a member of the 
Government, said in an education debate this same 
year (1839). He was ready, he declared, to main- 
tain that nobody had put themselves so promi- 
nently forward in endeavouring to improve the 
qualifications of the masters ; nobody had been 
so anxious for the foundation and maintenance 
of normal schools for training teachers ; nobody 
had taken so early and so active a lead in seeking 
to attain all three objects, as had the members 
of the Established Churches of England and Scot- 
land. In the same debate Sir Thomas Acland, 
father of the late Education Minister, said : " Let 
it be observed that since 1826 the population has 
increased 25 per cent ; that in 1826 the Church 
educated 500,000 children, and that she educated 
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now (1839) above 1,000,000 ; so that the number 
of children educated by the Church had doubled 
since 1826, while the population had increased 
only 25 per cent." 

We have arrived now at the time when political 
parties begin to take interest in education, and it is 
amazing how quickly the scene changes. 
The more the matter is taken up in Merest 
Parliament, and opportunity provided 
for personal distinction, the more readily are men 
discovered to interest themselves in the condition 
of the poor, until at last, when the Minister of 
Education holds Cabinet rank, and the headmaster- 
ship of an elementary school leads to a seat in the 
House, men are to be found literally tumbling 
over one another in their anxiety to acquire fame 
through zeal in a cause which but a few decades 
ago was avoided as being outside the sphere of 
practical politics or national interests. We now see 
a cause which in those days was left to the zeal 
of a few religious societies becoming the very 
groundwork of party politics. 

In 1838, Dr. Kay persuaded the Government to 
offer £5000 to the two societies for the work of 
inspecting the schools. Despite the dis* . . 

parity of work accomplished by each nsp on# 
(National Society, 690 ; British Schools, 169) this 
sum was divided equally between them. The fol- 
lowing year, however, a great step forward was 
taken. By an Order in Council the education 
grant was raised to £30,000, but instead of being 
divided equally between the two societies, a 
Committee of Council was ap^ouateA \a *&8fcsfciNfcR. 
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it. It was decided to give no grant without in- 
spection, and a proposal was made to introduce 
undenominationalism. This last proposal produced 
a general outcry from Dissenter and Churchman 
alike, and the feeling expressed was so strong that 
the proposal was dropped. 

There is little doubt in my own mind that we 
must trace our present condition of religious strife 
to this period. Up to the year 1839, the bulk of 
the work had admittedly been performed by the 
Church, and so long as any grants in aid were 
divided equally between Church and Dissent, 
unequal as their work has been shown to have 
been, things could be expected to go along fairly 
smoothly. But when this system of distribution 
was altered, the disparity became increasingly 
evident, the activity of the one body standing out 
in strong contrast with the slowness of the other, 
so that a dread arose lest the Church should 
acquire undue political influence by reason of her 
great educational work. That dread has only 
increased with years until to-day when she stands 
unrivalled as an educational body, the strife which 
passes under the garb of religion is really political 
and nothing else. In the late thirties Churchmen 
had already begun to feel that with a Unitarian 
at the head of the Educational Department they 
must guard their work with care. 

In 1839 Lord Brougham brought in a Bill for 

rate-supported schools. To-day Free 
Bro ^ Mn * Churchmen try to make much out of the 

fact that the Bill was rejected. " Were 
it not for the Church," one wrote the other day, 
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"there would have been a national system of 
education from the beginning of ' the century." 
But in 1839 the opposition to rate-supported 
schools was not at all confined to Churchmen. 
As far as lean make out, the question had not 
distinctly resolved itself into one between Church 
and Dissent, and there were no " Free Churches " 
in England. There was, however, on both sides, 
a hearty distrust of the Government, and of the 
Committee in Council. No one seemed to under- 
stand exactly what they were aiming at. The 
country was seething with discontent over many 
matters, a discontent which in Lancashire and the 
Midlands broke out into open riots. Then the 
proposals, first, to establish undenominational 
schools, and secondly, to put the schools on the 
rates, seemed nothing less than a deliberate attempt 
on the part of the Government to lay hold of the 
Church schools, and in consequence a general 
feeling of resentment sprung up among managers 
who in many cases refused the Government grant 
altogether, rather than take a step which might 
involve the loss of their schools. The fact that 
between the years 1839 anc * 1846 only £305,000 
was paid in grants, or barely £44,000 per annum, 
shows how strong and general this feeling was, 
while within a few years the National Society had 
collected no less than £157,985. 

In 1843 an important Factory and Education 
Bill was introduced by the late Lord Shaftesbury, 
then Lord Ashley, but the education clauses of 
it were defeated by the loud opposition raised Vs^ 
Dissenters. Speaking of tYite , BRS\ va. V*>1^>> ^^ 
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Winterbotham, who held a brief for the Noncon- 
formists, said : " It was they — the Dissenters — 

who, twenty-seven years ago, prevented 

Shaftes- *^ e passing of the educational clauses 

bury's Bill, of Sir James Graham's Factory Act, 

a measure which, if they had cordially, 
or even partially, acquiesced in its proposals, would 
long before this time have filled the land with 
schools." (" Hansard," June 23, 1870.) 

The year 1846 marks another important depar- 
ture. The grant was altered, and given, not for 

building, but for efficiency ; the pupil 
1846*1847. teac her system was introduced ; grants 
9 ' were made to head teachers for in- 
structing pupil teachers, and a system of pensions 
arranged. But a still more important phase is 
reached in 1847, when "compulsory management 
clauses," were introduced into all school trust deeds. 
At this moment a turning point is reached. The 
Committee of the Council now begin to feel their 
strength, and the vision of State education opens 
out as a reality. Opposition came from both 
Churchmen and Dissenters alike, and none seemed 
to see, what we see clearly enough now, that when 
once this point was reached the road to State 
education lay in front, and it became only a 
matter of time when those travelling along it ' 
would reach the goal. Consequently we find the 
controversy of men who have only a limited view 
before them instead of the more united and 
resigned action of those who recognize the end to 
which their exertions are tending. The contro- 
versy was not lessened by the introduction of the 
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Conscience clause, and the existence of various 
petty grievances. 

The result, however, was the appointment of & 
Royal Commission in 1861, whose recommendations 
were accepted. Grants on attendance, 
standards in schools, evening schools, com^ssion. 
and half-timers were all arranged for. 
Then there followed the Revised Code, which was 
really a copy of the minutes of the Committee of 
Council. It was arranged by the Vice-President, 
Robert Lowe, and was a big mistake, both by 
reason of the crudeness of the system of payment 
by results, and the consequent loss of grant ; as 
well as by the confiscation of endowments and 
loss of pension. 

The Code of 1862 led by quick steps to the Bill 
of 1870. In 1867 there came Mr. Cony's Bill, 
which provided an increased grant, 
modification of the system of pay- More 
ments by results, grants for additional ^86^70? 
subjects, and grants for pupil teachers 
on gaining admission to Training Colleges. This 
was followed the same year by the Bill for the 
education of the poor, introduced by Mr. Bruce 
— late Vice-President of the Committee of Council, 
and afterwards Lord Aberdare, — Mr. A. Egerton, 
and Mr. Forster ; and in 1869 by the appointment 
of two experts to make a thorough inspection of, 
and to report on the state of education in the 
country. Mr. Fitch (afterwards Sir Joshua) and 
Mr. Fearon tabulated the condition of affairs in 
the towns of Birmingham, Leeds, Liverpool^ axss^ 
Manchester, as being typical ot \X»^x^^w*a&»ss»> 
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throughout the country. They reported that there 
was great need for an immediate extension of 
schools, and revealed both the immense work the 
Church schools were doing, and also the opposition 
their successes were stirring up. 

This brings us to the threshold of the great Act 
of 1870. / 

Before passing on we must briefly record the 

work that was done in the matter of Training 

Colleges. Dr. Kay and Mr. Tufnell 

CoUeeef * ,ac * ^ ot ' 1 ur S e d the necessity of estab- 
lishing Training Colleges, and wished 
to start undenominational State Training Colleges. 
The Council determined to make the attempt, 
and within four years Kneller Hall was opened ; 
but it was a dismal failure, and was closed after 
a short, inglorious career. Battersea College, 
tried on similar lines, was transferred to the 
National Society in 1844. Undenominationalism 
did not find support, and the work of training 
teachers was left to the religious bodies. Before 
long provision had been made as follows : The 
Church of England erected twenty-eight Training 
Colleges, the British and Foreign School Society 
six, the Roman Catholics three, the Wesleyans 
twol 

We have now briefly traversed the second period 
from 1807 to 1870. It opens with the spectacle 
of an indifferent and uninterested Parliament, and 
records the efforts of religious societies and 
individuals in behalf of the education of the poor. 
It tells of the gradual growth of interest in educa- 
tion, until at last the whole question is embarked 
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upon the stormy sea of politics. The gradual 
awakening of Parliament to responsibility, and the 
conflicting interests of religious parties is instruc- 
tive. At first there appears to be a consensus of 
opinion on one subject at least between Church 
and Dissent, namely, that the basis of all education 
must be religion* But the work is pursued upon 
different lines, and the expansion of the one party 
inspires fear and jealousy in the other. A great 
Dissenter finds his way to the highest post in the 
educational world, filling that world with a good 
deal of distrust, and throwing the largest section 
of it into an attitude of defiance lest its most 
cherished prerogative should be tampered with. 

The student soon detects as he wanders down 
the stream of education, and watches it find its 
way towards the sea of politics, that what is inevi- 
tably preparing for it in the future is the broad 
expanse of State education. The slow passage of 
the stream is dye to the fact that men do not see 
any safeguards for their religious faith. The 
Rubicon is crossed in 1870, and subsequent history 
possesses an absorbing interest. The battle then 
begun, and not yet finished, is undoubtedly one of 
vital moment to the nation. 
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CHAPTER III. 

We arrive in the concluding section of this short 

history at the ever memorable year 1870, when the 

School Board system was introduced, 

Mn emf^ and schools for the first time P^ u P° n 
the rates. Statistics show that in 1870 
there were some 2,000,000 children upon the 
Registers of elementary schools, of whom the Church 
educated 1,365,080, the Roman Catholics 101,556, 
and the Denominations 411,948. Since 181 1 the 
Church had spent ^"15,149,938 upon elementary 
education, while all other bodies put together had 
not expended a tithe of this amount. 

Yet, despite her efforts and theirs, only about 
two-fifths of the children of the country were 
receiving instruction, and it was absolutely neces- 
sary that something should be done, and should be 
done quickly. And so it was that on February 17th 
Mr. Forster introduced the famous Bill of 1870. 
The speeches he made in steering the measure 
through the Parliamentary whirlpools are still full 
of practical interest, and should be read by the 
student of the present controversy. One important 
assertion which he maintained, and which other 
members of the Government, including Mr. Glad- 
stone, supported, was that whatever alterations the 
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Bill might propose it certainly was not the intention 
of its authors to destroy existing institutions. 
" Our object," said Mr. Forster, " is to complete the 
Voluntary system. ... I was anxious that we 
should help every person, whether he belonged to 
the Church of England or not, who was willing to 
spend either his time or his money among his 
poorer neighbours." There were, of course, a certain 
number of members of Parliament representing the 
views of the Birmingham Education League, who 
regarded the Voluntary system as a passing expe- 
dient, and as wholly unsatisfactory for the main 
purpose of education. With these people the 
Government entirely disagreed, and were heartily 
opposed. On the other hand, such men as Mr. 
Lowe, Mr. Mundella, and Mr. E. Miall, not only 
paid high tribute to the work hitherto done by the 
Voluntary schools, but pledged the faith of the 
Government to the intention of the promoters 
of the Bill not to supplant the existing system. 
On this understanding, and with such Noncon- 
formist support as that of Edward Baines of 
Leeds, and Samuel Morley of Bristol, both warm 
supporters of the Voluntary system, Mr. Forster's 
Bill received the approval of Churchmen and 
became law. Some of its chief provisions were as 
follows : — 

1. A school to be built in every borough and 

parish. 

2. A School Board for London. 

3. School Boards to have borrowing powers, not; 

exceeding a limit of fifty years. 

4. No building grants after \8^o. 
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5. The rate was not expected to exceed three- 

pence in the £ (!). 

6. Compulsory attendance. 

7. Observance of the Conscience Clause. 

8. The Cowper Temple Clause. 

9. No annual grant in respect of religious educa- 

tion, and no inspection of it by Government 

10. Fees of poor children in Voluntary schools 

might be paid by School Boards. 

1 1. Cumulative vote for election of members. 
The three contending parties who kept up the edu- 
cational battle in the House were the Church, the 
Nonconformists, and the Secularists. Between the 
first and third there could be no compromise ; their 
ideals were absolutely diverse. The Birmingham 
Education League aimed at compulsory, rate-sup- 
ported, " unsectarian " education, under absolutely 
popular control. This meant the extinction of the 
Voluntary system, and the establishment of a com- 
pletely new national system. 

Between the Secularist and the Church party, 
the Nonconformists split, some being strong sup- 
porters of the Voluntary system, and some seeing 
in the maintenance of Voluntary schools the 
strengthening of an ecclesiastical system of which 
they disapproved. Consequently, as they pre- 
ferred no religion at all to a form which did not 
exactly agree with their own notions, they fell in 
line with those who would banish religious teaching 
entirely from the schools. Mr. Forster's Bill, how- 
ever, received the support of bishops and clergy, 
all of these being ready to accept any measure 
•vbich would advance the general education of the 
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country, their fears being laid to rest by the two- 
fold assurance that grants from Government would 
not suffer the Voluntary schools to be extinguished, 
and that what was aimed at by the Cowper Temple 
Clause was the exclusion of the ipsissima verba of 
the Catechism rather than the teaching it contained. 
• The effect of the Bill was not long in making 
itself felt. In 1880, ten years after its passing, 
School Boards had provided places for 4/ 

1,082,684 scholars, and the members of ct 

the Boards, able to dip their hands freely into the 
exhaustless purse of the ratepayers, soon forgot 
the very objects with which the Bill was pro- 
moted. By the year 1880 the cost of each child 
in average attendance was £2 is. ufaf., and so 
serious was the competition and pressure in which 
this expenditure involved the Voluntary schools, 
that between 1870 and 1894 the Church lost no 
fewer than 864 schools. The evil effect of pro- 
ducing local elections all over the country was 
seen in the fact that before long such elections 
resolved themselves in almost every village into a 
contest between Church and Dissent, which has 
been productive of untold mischief. 

In 1876 Lord Sandon's Act raised the grant of 
1 5 s. per head in average attendance to 17 s. 6d 
" Class subjects " and "specific subjects" 
became the means of further grants ; n^^ul^ 
penalties for non-attendance were in- 
flicted, and school attendance committees were 
formed. In 1880, under Mr. Mundella, the law con- 
cerning compulsoiy attendance was more strictly 
enforced. 
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The number of children in elementary schools 
had now more than doubled, but owing to the 
increasing demands of the Department the position 
of the Voluntary schools was becoming more and 
more difficult, and a Royal Commission was ap- 
pointed in 1880, with Lord Cross as Chairman, to 
inquire into the general condition of affairs. The 
report of this Commission was very exhaustive, 
and the question of the method of grants fully 
commented on. 

In 1890 the Code was so altered as to admit of 
the formation of Day Training Colleges which were 
required to be connected with a University or 
University College. This step was rendered 
necessary by the demand for trained teachers 
having become greater than the Residential Colleges 
could supply. Incidentally these colleges provided 
much needed accommodation for those members 
of the Free Churches who were desirous of enter- 
ing a Training College, but for whom so little 
provision had been made. There are now seven- 
teen Day Training Colleges educating 742 males 
and 865 female teachers. 
} In 1891 the Conservative Government passed a 
/ Bill for making education free. From that moment 
a sum of over £2,000,000 representing 
Education 4 ^ e m oney paid in fees by parents, was 
and thrown upon the taxpayers, and a new 
■"^sequent era f elementary education opened 
alterations. Qut A boQn tQ many of the poorest 

parents, this new move pressed heavily upon the 
Voluntary schools, for to obtain the grant it was 
accessary to comply with the demands of the 
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Department for extensive and costly improvements 
in school These improvements were always chang- 
ing, like the Army orders on officers' dress, and 
whereas the schools erected by the Boards were 
new and up-to-date, the cost of altering old and 
almost obsolete buildings became a heavy tax 
upon the supporters of the Voluntary system. As 
a result, many schools were transferred to the 
Boards, and not a few obsolete ones were closed. 
In 1870 there were 5676 Church schools aided by 
Government grants. In 1903 there are no less 
than 11,731, so that considerably more than half 
the existing Church schools have received no aid 
from Government for building. So intolerable did 
the strain increasingly placed upon the Voluntary 
schools become, that in 1896, when Sir John Gorst 
was President of the Department, a "special aid 
grant " was passed. At the same time the system 
of fixed annual visits from H.M. Inspector was 
altered for one of visits without notice ; the block 
grant was substituted, and the age limit of fourteen 
introduced. Grants were made for higher subjects 
from the Science and Art Department, but discon- 
tinued in 1900, when the entire body was trans- 
formed into a Board of Education. About this 
time higher grade schools came into existence and 
entered upon a very flourishing career. With them 
the plane of elementary education was passed and 
that of secondary entered, so that in a few years it 
became very evident to all interested observers 
that the system of School Boards would soon have 
to be changed, inasmuch as they were found to be 
dealing with a sphere of e^c^votvV^^^^^^'^. 
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which they were originally created, and elementary » 
education began to overlap secondary. With the 
growth of technical education the overlapping 
increased until the confusion grew so great that 
it became imperative for legislators to devise some 
scheme whereby the whole system of secondary 
and elementary education could be properly 
organized, and their respective spheres adjusted. 
A number of schemes were suggested by the 
Societies and by local Boards of Education. The 
Government Bill of 1896, brought in as a result 
of Lord Cross's Commission, met with so much 
opposition on account mainly of the religious instruc- 
tion clause (No. 27) that it had to be withdrawn, 
and nothing more was done until the famous Bill of 
1902 was passed by Mr. Balfour's Government. 

Meanwhile the Board school system had been 
making rapid strides, though, to the surprise of 
many, it failed to outstrip the Voluntary A comoari- 
system, the former numbering 2,796,521 sion— Board 
scholars, as against 3,084,757 on the and 
registers of Voluntary schools. Still, Voluntary, 
the pressure brought to bear upon the latter was 
extreme, as shown by the fact that in 1902 no 
less a sum than ^670,324 was raised in voluntary 
subscriptions, as compared with ^329,846 of 1870. 

The success of the Board school system, both 
in providing so-called unsectarian education, and 
in accentuating religious strife in the triennial 
elections, encouraged the supporters of the move- 
ment, with whom the great body of Dissenters 
now threw in their lot, to demand a universal 
ystem of Board schools, and a tiatiouaX system 
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of " unsectarian " education. They hoped, by 
raising the cry, that all institutions supported by 
public money should be completely under popular 
control, to force the Voluntary schools into sur- 
render, and to add to the School Board system 
the 14,275 Voluntary schools, destroying in them 
all that distinctive teaching for the preservation 
of which Churchmen had since 1870 subscribed 
the enormous sum of ^45,054,973, and to acquire 
a property of the value of over £2 2,000,000. 

Their wishes were not destined to be realized, 
and in 1902 the Government passed a Bill abolish- 
ing School Boards, and creating as a 
new authority the popularly elected M au^J£ 1 
County Councils, under whom the whole ' 
system of education throughout the country, ele- 
mentary and secondary alike, should be organized, 
from the ragged school to the University. At 
the same time the religious character of every 
school was to be retained according to the trust 
deed of the school. No religious tests were to be 
imposed on any teacher, except the head teacher 
of each denominational school, who should be a 
member of the denomination to which the school 
originally belonged. In addition, a certain number 
of popularly-elected managers were to be intro- 
duced, not provided for by the trust deeds. The 
distinction of Board and Voluntary schools was 
to cease, and the titles "provided" and "non- 
provided " to take their place. All schools to be 
equally provided for out of the fates. 

This Act, having as its object the cotu^ls.^ 
organization of national edu^Wow^ Y*as> ^sate^ ^sw 
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liveliest opposition, and has succeeded in uniting 
all the different religious sects and irreligious bodies 
in strong antagonism, not merely to the Voluntary 
system, but to the Church of England. By it a 
single scheme of national education in all its 
branches has at last been inaugurated. 

The scene has now entirely changed from the 
day when Parliament refused to touch the question 
of the education of the people, to the present 
moment when the whole question of education, 
in its many branches, has become one of the chief 
burdens of government. 

The forces of Nonconformity have allied them- 
selves with those of anti-Christianity in a noisy 
demand for the repeal of the Act, and the estab- 
lishment of a universal system of what is wrongly . 
called unsectarianism. The Church, on the other 
hand, is determined to maintain her own schools, 
and her own teaching, subject to the necessary 
standard in secular work being attained. The 
opponents of her system, ignoring the debt which 
even this short history shows that the nation owes 
her, realize that nothing short of destruction will 
cripple her school system. They have conse- 
quently joined hands to effect her destruction, 
and the question of the education of the children 
has been made the opportunity for a combined 
assault upon a community which, since 1811, has 
expended i\o less a sum than ^45,054,973 upon 
the education of th* people (apart from the value 
of the sites on which her schools are built), which 
owns 14,275 elementary schools, educates a larger 
Dumber q( children than 3II the Board schools^ 
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with their illimitable purse, put together, and has 
erected 33 Training Colleges for her teachers. 

Here we must leave the reader, for it is no part 
of this brief outline to enter into the struggle at 
present proceeding, otherwise than to 
notice the steps that led up to it, and c ™lfif 
the real issues at stake — issues so vital 
to the future welfare of the nation that an intel- 
ligent conception of them may reasonably be 
demanded of every man who has the responsi* 
bility of a vote. "It is for you," said Lord Salis* 
bury a few years since, speaking on this question, 
" it is for you to show the ideal to which we tend. 
It is for you to show that the teaching of Chris- 
tianity, if it is to be given earnestly, must be given 
altogether. It is an intolerable idea that the State 
should come to us, like the censor of the Russian 
Government, and stamp out such parts of our 
religion as do not suit its secular notions." On 
the other hand, it is possible to give the fullest 
liberty of conscience without hindering the valuable 
efforts of religious zeal. It is possible to unite 
all lovers of their country and of the children in 
an honest endeavour to enlarge the boundaries of 
educational science, and thus to give ever increas- 
ing freshness and vitality to the many existing 
methods of instruction. It is, in short, possible 
to produce by our elementary system a genuine 
patriotism and humanitarianism, and at the same 
time not loosen those bonds by which the spiritual 
part of man, his love for goodness and truth, is 
saved from dissipation, and centred in the One 
Source of Life and Light, 



